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has included some addresses (notably the President's message of August 
27, 1913 on the Mexican situation), which had nothing to do with the 
war. Then follow many views expressed by the President on various 
occasions during the period when neutrality was being emphasized, and 
finally there is a well-edited array of messages and addresses delivered 
on the eve of America's entry into the war or after participation had 
begun. An appendix contains some additional papers on Mexico. 

The editor holds an undaunted confidence in the relentless consist- 
ency of the President's views on foreign policy during these three 
years. All the documents, he thinks, are but the "varying expressions 
of a single, definite, conscious purpose, namely, the strengthening of 
constitutional government where it existed, leavened with democracy, 
and the introduction of constitutional government where it did not 
exist, of a democratic nature or tendency." But a good many 
readers, if they go through these papers thoughtfully, will have great 
difficulty in reconciling themselves to the belief that either singleness, 
definiteness or consciousness of purpose is their dominant charac- 
teristic. "The strain of democracy" may "run through all these 
messages like a golden thread," as Mr. Scott declaims, but haziness of 
phraseology seems also to have done service in permitting elbow-room 
for a change of front at times. 

However, the editor's Boswellian adulation has not affected the 
soundness of judgment or the skill with which he has made his selec- 
tion of materials and put them together. None of the volumes would 
have suffered much, perhaps, if the patches of lurid rhetoric which 
appear now and anon in the introductions had been left unwritten. 
As for the publishers they have done their part faultlessly. The 
diacritic who could find aught to cavil at in these three handsome 
volumes, so far as the printer's workmanship is concerned, would be 
raising no standard to which the wise and honest might repair. 

America Among the Nations. By H. H. Powers. (New York: 
The Macmillan Company. Pp. 373.) 

The underlying theme of this book, which will find ready acceptance 
in some quarters, is that American isolation is past and that American 
independence is passing. The fierce rivalries of Europe, which once 
quite overlooked us, and enabled us safely to indulge in the pleasing 
fancy that we could "lick all creation," have finally sucked us into the 
vortex of international politics. Henceforth, willingly or unwillingly, 
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we must cope with that stern reality which may conveniently be called 
"race competition." 

Starting with these premises, Professor Powers undertakes an 
appraisement of national or international character with the avowed 
purpose of making it plain that we shall never be alive to our real danger, 
until we fully appreciate that nations are prone to be tempted by mere 
opportunity or driven by great need to despoil their neighbors. The 
two nations whose hunger is greatest — the likelihood of attack for an 
indefinite period from other quarters being, for stated reasons, dis- 
missed as negligible — are Germany and Japan. The case for each is 
set forth with marked impartiality and acumen. Any single power 
may conceivably be successfully resisted. The perpetual possibility is 
that two or more powers may make common cause against us — this is 
the ultimate issue. The author does not hide his skepticism of any 
attempt to institute vital relations of helpfulness between nations by 
formal alliances. The "great fellowship" for us is Anglo-Saxon unity. 

The first part of the book is devoted to a searching analysis of the 
history of our own territorial expansion. This is presented with a 
detachment and candor which a foreign critic might envy, but it 
admirably serves the aim sought, which is to emphasize that the tem- 
peramental attitude of the American people towards, militancy and 
imperialism is not unlike that of other peoples — based on self-interest. 

The book is not without minor blemishes. The reader, for instance, 
must infer (p. 293) that Germany acquired the Caroline Islands by 
annexation in 1884-85. It was not, of course, until the break-up of 
Spain's colonial empire after the Spanish-American War that Ger- 
many got her title by purchase in 1899. The critical reader will, more- 
over, miss an adequate index. He is likely too, in spots, to regard 
some of the material as at least extraneous to the main inquiry. But 
on the other hand, the method of presentation is the reverse of pon- 
derous, and the book should make a strong appeal to those who seek 
within a limited number of pages a comprehensive and philosophical 
interpretation of the world politics of today. 

Albert H. Washbxjrn. 

Dartmouth College. 



